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substance. In order to understand causation and chance, we must 
betake ourselves to that side of nature's dichotomy which is re- 
vealed under the head of substances. "We must study the different 
kinds of real things, and their relations to one another; the nature 
of the distinction between living and non-living, mind and body, 
animal and plant, green plant and bacterium, and so on. 

"W. H. Sheldon. 
Yale TTntvebsiit. 



THE LENGTH OF HUMAN INFANCY IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY THOUGHT 

IN a recent number of this Journal 1 Professor W. R. "Wells 
points out an historical anticipation of the late John Fiske's 
"theory regarding the meaning and value of the prolonged period 
of human infancy in comparison with the briefer infancy of lower 
animals." Fiske called attention to the fact that, in Professor 
Wells's words, "a long period of infancy is valuable, first in giving 
time for educative influences to work upon the plastic brain and in 
making possible thereby a higher development of the mind, and 
second, in making necessary a greater degree of parental coopera- 
tion than is the case among the lower animals" — thus resulting in 
"the development of the domestic virtues." These considerations 
seemed to Fiske at once to "bridge the gap between brute and 
man," to "account for the evolution of human intelligence and 
morals," and to aid in "justifying the ways of God to man." 
But, as Professor Wells notes, the same considerations had been 
dwelt upon — especially with the third of these purposes in view — 
by an anonymous writer in The Friends' Annual in 1834. 

There is, however, nothing surprising or "striking" about this 
anticipation of Fiske ; for precisely the same observations concerning 
the significance of the longer infancy of the human animal were 
among the familiar commonplaces of eighteenth-century thought. 
They were expressed both in the philosophical poem and in the 
political treatise most widely read in that century. 

In his account of the beginning and early stages of human so- 
ciety, in the Essay on Man (1733), Pope wrote (Epistle III, 125 
if.): 

Thus bird and beast their common charge attend, 

The mothers nurse it and the sires defend; 

The young dismissed to wander earth or air, 

There stops the instinct and there ends the care. . . . 

A longer care man's helpless kind demands; 

i Vol. XIX, p. 208. 
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That longer care contracts more lasting bands . . . 

Still as one brood, and as another rose, 

These natural love maintained, habitual those. 2 

The last scarce ripened into perfect man 

Saw helpless him from whom their life began, etc. 

Pope thus plainly points to the greater length of human infancy 
as the cause of the development of the family relation and of the 
domestic virtues; and he does so as a part of the argument of a 
poem of which the professed object is "to vindicate the ways of 
God to man." 

The Essay is in great part a versification of passages of Boling- 
broke 's Fragments or Minutes of Essays, which appear to have been 
written for the purpose of thus providing the poet with material. 
But Pope here sees the point better than his philosophical mentor. 
Bolingbroke was attempting, on the one hand, to show that "man is 
connected by his nature . . . with the whole tribe of animals, and 
so closely with some of them, that the distance between his intellec- 
tual faculties and theirs, which constitutes as really, though not so 
sensibly, as figure the difference of species, appears, in many in- 
stances, small, and would probably appear still less, if we had the 
means of knowing their motives, as we have of observing their ac- 
tions." 8 On the other hand, he is replying to those theologians 
who loved to dilate upon the miseries of the "natural state of man- 
kind." He writes accordingly: 

I say then, that if men come helpless into the world like other animals ; 
if they require even longer than other animals to be nursed and edu- 
cated by the tender instinct of their parents, and if they are able much 
later to provide for themselves, it is because they have more to learn and 
more to do; it is because they are prepared for a more improved state 
and for greater happiness. . . . The condition wherein we are born and 
bred, the very condition so much complained of, prepares us for this coinci- 
dence (of social and self-love). ... As our parents loved themselves in us, 
so we love ourselves in our children, and in those to whom we are most 
nearly related by blood. Thus far instinct improves self-love. Eeason 
improves it further. 4 

Bolingbroke here emphasizes the value of a long infancy "in 
giving time for educative influences to work upon the plastic 

2 Cf. these two lines with Fiske's Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, IV, 
134: "When at last the association is so long kept up that the older children 
are growing mature, while the younger ones still need protection, the family 
relations begin to become permanent." 

« "Fragment L," Works, 1809, ed.; VIII, p. 231. 

i "Fragment L" op. cit., p. 240. Pope versifies the last four sentences 
cited dn Essay on Man, Ep. Ill, lines 149, 124, 133-4. 
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brain," but he suggests less plainly than Pope a relation between 
this physiological peculiarity of the human species and the origin of 
society. 

There is in this, however, no evidence of originality on Pope's 
part ; for the more significant aspect of the matter had been pointed 
out nearly half a century earlier by Locke, in Sections 79-80 of the 
Second Treatise of Government: 

The end of conjunction between male and female being not barely 
procreation, but the continuation of the species, this conjunction betwixt 
male and female ought to last, even after procreation, so long as is neces- 
sary to the nourishment and support of the young ones, who are to be 
sustained by those that got them until they are able to shift and provide 
for themselves. . . . And herein, I think, lies the chief, if not the only 
reason, why the male and female in mankind are tied to a longer con- 
junction than other creatures, viz., because the female is capable of 
conceiving, and, de facto, is commonly with child again, and brings forth 
too a new birth, long before the former is out of a dependency for 
support upon his parents' help. . . . (Thus) the father is under an obliga- 
tion to continue in conjugal society with the same woman longer than 
other creatures, whose young, being able to subsist of themselves before 
the time of procreation returns again, the conjugal bond dissolves 
itself. . . . Wherein one can not but admire the wisdom of the great 
Creator who . . . hath made it necessary that society of man and wife 
should be more lasting than that of male and female among other creatures, 
that so their industry might be encouraged, and their interest better 
united, to make provision and lay up goods for their common issue. 

How far beyond Locke the same idea can be traced I do not 
know, but it is certain that the "theory regarding the value of 
infancy" which Piske presented in 1874 as something "entirely 
new in all its features" 5 had been clearly set forth as early as 
1689, in one of the most familiar classics of English political phi- 
losophy. 

Moreover, neither Mr. Piske nor his Quaker precursor seem to 
have noted that their theory had been subjected to some rather 
damaging criticism by Eousseau in 1755, in a note appended to his 
Discourse on the Origin of Inequality. Eeferring to the passage 
of Locke cited above, Rousseau remarks, in substance, that, if it is 
a question of explaining the origin of the family, the thing pri- 
marily to be accounted for is the beginning of the permanent co- 
habitation of male and female during the nine months between 
copulation and the birth of the child. If the parents did not live 
together — i.e., if the habit of family life had not already been 
formed — during this period, why should the primitive human male 
have come to the aid of the female "after the accouchement"? "Why 

B Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, I, p. viii. 
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should he aid her to rear an infant which he does not even know 
to be his, and the birth of which he has neither purposed nor fore- 
seen?" Locke, in seeking in the length of human infancy an ex- 
planation of the beginnings of the permanent family, has forgotten, 
Eousseau intimates, another characteristic of the human species — 
the long period of gestation. When this is borne in mind — as 
Rousseau's criticism implies — it becomes evident that the proposed 
explanation presupposes the thing to be explained. The helpless- 
ness of the human infant certainly would not have united the par- 
ents unless they had already, for a considerable period, been united ; 
and if their union had endured for so long, it is not obviously neces- 
sary to invoke additional explanations to account for its having 
endured longer — especially as the period of helplessness, Rousseau 
suggests, was probably much briefer in the case of primitive man. 
At all events, the first and great transition — that from casual mat- 
ings to relatively lasting cohabitation of the sexes — is left unex- 
plained by the theory in question. Thus — for these and other rea- 
sons — Rousseau concludes that le raisonnement de Locke tombe en 
mine. 

He would probably have pronounced a similar judgment on 
later examples of the same argument. For the weakness of the 
argument should have been still clearer by the time it was revived 
in the late 19th century. It was then well known to naturalists 
that the family is not peculiar to man; and that, apparently, "in 
the higher apes monogamy is the rule, the male and female roam- 
ing at large in a family party." 8 The gorilla, for example, "lives 
in a society consisting of male and female, and their young of vari- 
ous ages and the family group inhabits the recesses of the forest. 
. . . The male animal spends the night crouching at the foot of the 
tree, and thus protects the female and their young, which are in 
the nest above, from the nocturnal attacks of leopards. ' ' 7 Fiske 
ignored the zoological knowledge of his time in declaring that 
"while mammals lower than man are gregarious," it is only in man 
that there "have become established those peculiar relationships 
which constitute what we know as the family." 8 The fact is 
simply that some species are of a monogamous or monandrous habit, 
and that the ancestors of man were probably of such a species. 

« Pycroft, The Courtship of Animals, 1914, p. 25. 

'Hartmann, Anthropoid Apes (1885), p. 231. Garner, however, describes 
both gorilla and chimpanzee as monandrous but not usually monogamous. ' ' The 
chimpanzee," he asserts, "keeps his children with him until they are old 
enough to go away and rear families of their own." (Apes and Monkeys, 1900, 
pp. 99, 232.) 

s The Meaning of Infancy, p. 29. 
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Why an animal has this characteristic we do not know. The theory 
of natural selection would, indeed, suggest that if the young of a 
species remain helpless for a long period, that species is more likely 
to survive if the male remains with the female and aids her to de- 
fend the young. But this would only mean that a. primarily un- 
favorable variation — helpless infancy — was accompanied by an- 
other variation which in some degree offset its disadvantages. The 
latter variation can not have been caused by its effect — the better 
protection of the young ; and it therefore is not explained by that 
effect. And it must, as Rousseau's observation suggests, have mani- 
fested itself primarily as an instinct to continue with the same mate 
or (in the case of the male, in some species) mates, before the birth 
of offspring. Fiske fell into an extraordinary inversion of causal 
relations, and at the same time missed the fact that really needed 
to be accounted for, when he wrote that "one effect [of lengthened 
infancy] of stupendous importance" was that, among our "half- 
human forefathers," as "helpless babyhood came more and more 
to depend on parental care, the fleeting sexual relationships estab- 
lished among mammals were gradually exchanged for permanent 
relations. ' ' 

As an explanation of the origin of the family, then, Fiske 's 
theory was neither new nor true. Nor did it show the "value," 
in the sense of the indispensability, of prolonged infancy, even as 
a means to man's greater intellectual attainments. It was not evi- 
dent that the continued plasticity requisite for the learning-process 
need be inseparable from physical helplessness. 

Abthub 0. Lovejoy. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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Nietzsche, sa Vie et sa Pensee. Vol. Ill ; Le Pessimisme Esthetique 
de Nietzsche, sa Philosophic a I'Epoque Wagnerierme. Chables 
Andleb. Paris: Editions Bossard. 1921. Pp. 390. 
Nietzsche's mental curiosity knew no bounds. So, difference 
of opinion might well arise over the crowding recitals of Volume II 
(cf. this JouENAii, Vol. XIX, No. 11), especially with reference to 
the relative importance of the influences exerted by persons and, 
no less, by ideas ' ' in the air. ' ' Nevertheless, such opportunities for 
divergence, seeing that they are capable of control to some extent, 
pale when we come to Volume III with its attempt at synthetic 
treatment of the Nietzschean "philosophy," and its search (in- 
evitable it would seem), for "system" (cf. Bibliographical Note, 



